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ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILO 

SOPHY IN 1600 



h. W. EiLDER 



Since there is in the half century preceding- Hobbes, 
a paucity of technical philosophical expression, one who 
is interested in this period must be content to construct 
a hypothetical ediface of thought from the scattered and 
untechnical expressions in general literature. For 
political philosophy, Shakespeare's King Richard II 
offers a field for investigation. As we pass from Shake- 
speare's early period to such a work as this, we notice a 
radical change in his attitude. He is no longer filled 
with the phenomenology of the age, as the exponent of 
the exaggerated personal; but is rather the historian of 
the inner spirit, seeking meaning in that life of which he 
had been so preeminently characteristic. No longer 
merely carried along by fashionable thought, he becomes 
prophetic of the skeptical and reflective attitude w^hich 
history recognizes as an inevitable accompaniment of the 
Renaissance. 

The questions of what is real and true; what is uni- 
versal; what reality apd what universality have indi- 
viduals, we here have translated into the corresponding- 
terms of politics. They may be stated as follows: 

1. What is real and universal in the state? The old 
dogma of kingship is brought into question. The drama 
occurs in the warring of the traditions of the king as 
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a universal individual, and the growing* consciousness of 
a real life coextensive with society. Why is it that the 
king by divine right conies to an unhappy end? There is 
no answer in the mere record of history, and to the en- 
quiring mind there is a certain sense of defeat. The king" 
proves to be no king: a universal which is but one thing 
among other things. For this antithesis of a king as 
universal, over against the people as the Many, there 
appears to be no solution; unless, by a complete change 
of attitude toward the state, we can show why the uni- 
versal should be identified with the end of society. 
Though we admit, if it is a fact, that the ideals of society 
triumph over those of any individual, even a king's, yet 
we cannot say why it should be so. 

2. What reality have individuals in personal re- 
lations with others? If the king is the universal, (the 
only real individual in the state), then all relations among 
men are abstractions, unless centered in the king. Such re- 
lations as men have to one another are mediated through 
the king's court — which is correspondingly an abstraction 
for the universal which comprehends diversity. The 
solution of this problem lies in the growing sense of 
nationalit)% which will give reality and worth to personal 
relations in society. 

The conservative position, upholding the divine right 
of kings, is represented by the church in the person of 
the bishop, and by the old barony in York. The position 
rests upon the theory of a supernatural power external to 
the world. The physical world is (equally) arbitrary 
and lawless; and for that reason this supermundane 
power must impose itself upon the natural: for it is thus 
that the eternal order of the universe will be made mani- 
fest in the affairs of men. The dogma of the divine right 
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of kings' may be regfarded as an hypothesis to allay 
doubts concerning this eternal order. It is an explana- 
tion of an institution so old that its origin and history 
have been forgotten. If then, the history of this institu- 
tion is unknown in natural terms, its traditional authority 
must be explained by reference to another sphere. Hence 
kingship receives an extra-natural explanation. (K. R. 
2: Act III, 98, 71, 127, 272. 33b, IV, 118). 

The beginnings of doubt and the first conflict of a 
new consciousness with the old tradition of kingship is 
represented in Gaunt's attitude. (Ibid I, 508). His 
skepticism implies that even a king cannot act contrary 
to natural laws. A king's power lies in being at one 
with nature: not opposed. So far as kingship is a divine 
right, just so far is it arbitrary and non-natural. Arbi- 
trary, extra-natural kingship. Gaunt implies, has no real 
power. Even York in his assiduity to profess his reve- 
rence for the old authorit)% Its slips a question on the 
king's justice, implying that though he be king by '*fair 
sequence and succession," yet he cannot set aside the 
institutions which are the outgrowth of social life. (II,. 
204,241). Though the dualism of the natural and the 
supernatural is maintained, it is implied that political 
institutions are natural in their origin, and in their 
development subject to natural laws, without super- 
natural interference. 

A positive expression of the new ideal of kingship is 
embodied in Bolingbroke, though intimations of the same 
spirit are found in Richard himself. While the speeches 
of the latter may be aff^ected, there is implied a concession 
to that new consciousness in the people. It indicates on 
Richard's part a notion of kingly responsibility even 
though that responsibility be but an abstraction in the 
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service of his arbitrary power. It is here that the new 
sense of king-ship connects with the new idea of personal 
relations based on individual worth. Politics is now 
regarded as an institution of social well-being. Its 
purpose is not to exalt just one individual; but every 
individual, even the king", must react in ordinary relations 
with others. The king* like other individuals owes his 
service to the state. (Ill, 421-5). In fact the king", just 
because the leader of the people, because he embodies and 
secures their ends, resigns his individuality to see it 
re-expressed in the life of the whole. The grim-minded 
g-ardener gives expression to a vulg-ar point of view. (Ill, 
513). He forg-ets that the leaders in a society embody 
the ideals which are only incipient in the g^roup as a 
whole; and the **top-lofty" ones are needed to shape 
insitutions to new ends. The gardener is even reaction- 
ary, since, by confusing the state with the king as the 
only real individual in the state, he implies a return to 
the conservative position. (Ill, 542). 

The status and value of the Many, or the question of 
personal relations, arises out of an inquiry concerning 
the meaning of feudalism and chivalry. That men have 
no true and universal relations between themselves, we 
infer from the fact that a personal grudge has no stand- 
ing at court. (I, 9). Any relation to have value must 
involve the king directh\ as e. g. in treason; and any 
situation which does not involve the king, because by 
that very fact illegal, is at once construed as casting 
suspicion on all the parties concerned. Because the 
relations of men are arbitrary, the situations in which 
they are placed may be as arbitrarily solved by the 
sovereign. (I, 400). This power of the sovereign is 
reflected in the at least formal moral isolation of men 
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from each other. Boling-broke's conduct being inter- 
preted as a subversion of recog-nised good (the established 
order), entails as a penalty an equally violent procedure 
for the sake of justice. But this justice, far from being 
an instrument for the maintenance of recognised good is 
only the personal interest of a universal individual. The 
king talks about **the unstooping firmness of my upright 
soul," but this may be regarded as the abstraction for 
that justice and pretentious righteousness which must be 
expected as an element in an absolute monarch. Richard's 
uprightness is a formal aflFair deriving its authority from 
the same attitude of mind that permits such a king to 
reign. 

The significance of the sentence passed on Boling- 
broke, lies of course in the fact that he was not morally 
isolated from his fellows. In being banished, king and 
people alike suffered. (I, sc. iii). The conduct of every 
one is informed by the ideals of the people as a whole. 
The actor derives his motive from the group which 
furnishes the opportunity of action. If then we pass 
judgement on one who leads the people we strike at their 
ideal. 

That a man would be willing to stake his life for the 
righteousness of his conduct, is evidence that there was 
more vitality in the mediaeval consciousness of conduct 
than is usually allowed. (1, 80). Chivalry brought 
with it a more intense conviction of man's ability to solve 
moral situations than we have today. But it must be 
remembered in dealing with the waning end of chivalry, 
as we are in the drama before us, that the content of con- 
duct was not real action, but honor. (I, 169). Honor, which 
may be called the supernatural in conduct, is the pursuit 
of an abstraction formed by taking the principle for the 
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content of conduct. Chivalry of course reflects the 
morality of an age which has lost its sense of reality and 
leaves the world behind in search of sigfns and wonders. 
Conduct in such an ape is made up of abstractions which 
would have reality only in such an other world as chi- 
valry vainly tries to habilitate. 

The drama shows the inability of these old institu- 
tions to maintain their meaning*; and the failure of all old 
methods of solution is due the advent of new ideals in 
conduct. Norfolk's speech implies the doctrine that life 
for man is an existence in a social medium. (I, 457). 
True honor is a principle of social relation; not an abstract 
ideal, but one which depends on a sense of unified life and 
the inherent value of a man. (II, 40-65). The further 
development of this attitude is found in ''King* John."^ 
Shakespeare is again seeking the spiritual motives 
underlying the events of history. Where the old idea of 
kingship and the new ideals of the people are at variance^ 
as always, the effete and external must give place to the 
vital and organic. The problems underlying this drama 
may be put as follows: 

1. A new sense of the meaning of kingship is 
arising. 

2. There is a new ideal of individual worth, not 
based on any such accidents as blood, birth, etc. 

3. Correspondingly there is a new ideal of man's 
end in life as a member of a commercial community; and 
also a consciousness of the end for which a society exists. 

The new sense of personality comes as a reflection on 
the strict socialisation to which man was subject in the 
form of fealty and deference to authority. Yet, if the 
Renaissance man broke away from authority, it was not 
without a comprehension of social relations. Whereas 
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once there had been no opportunities for individual action, 
now he is with others developing* a society which does 
g'ive opportunity. We are prone to see in a rebellion ag'ainst 
custom, only the exaggerated personal or the mere 
idiosyncrasy. But the social side is there, equally 
aristocratic, as perhaps it must necessarilly be, due to 
the influence of the consciousness of personal merit and 
power. Of the personal side of the Renaissance, 
Faulconbrig-e is the best example. Starting in life with 
a stigma upon his origin, yet he rises to power in the 
state; and throughout is the one who asserts his right to 
do things with all but unwavering confidence in his 
ability. Individual worth belongs to man as man; it is 
intrinsic and natural. A man's value is not something 
different from his actuality, and does not depend on 
accidents of status in society. 

The nativistic endowment of the individual requires 
some reconciliation with social institutions. If man has 
inherent value, there can be no absolute contradiction be- 
tween individual and social ends. That which is contrary 
to the conventions of society may yet be good. For the 
mere fact that society chooses certain ends for itself, 
does not make individual action, if it differs from that of 
the society, entirely erroneous. The worth of neither is 
determined by an absolute standard, but largely by tra- 
dition and experiment. (K. J. Act I, 276). The judge- 
ment of conduct, whether exercised by commons or king, 
is arbitrary, because the basis of the judgement is the 
tradition of a class and not society's sense of its own 
weal. How far the common good is really identified with 
the superlative degree of personal fancy, is seen in the 
exaggeration of the arts and fashions in those days. 
(K. J. I, 207, 212, IV, 17. K. R. 2: II, 18). When we 
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come to consider the bourg-eoisie as a class, the principle 
is the same, though with diflferent external aspects, since 
their genius turns to practical pursuits. Here we must 
see commerce as the antithesis of war — a relation they 
have not always borne. While commerce is usually 
crassly materialistic and individual, nevertheless it is also 
imperialistic and has socialising tendencies. Commodity 
is to be the bias of the world: and the people of Angiers 
are consistently represented as commercial in the best 
sense. (K. J. Act. II, especiall}^ the closing speech). 

The relation of king and people is first represented 
as an external one: not organic. Kings regard them- 
selves as the only real individuals with power to force 
their wills on the people. The latter see the new ideal 
king: a man who is perhaps different in kind from ordi- 
nary folk; perhaps also he belongs to another world. 
In any case he has no arbitrary will of his own which he 
seeks to impose on others. Kingship is a fulfilment of 
the life of the nation: real kingship means a national life 
and ideal. The king safeguards the opportunities in 
which the purposes of the people can be realized. In the 
disregard of form and ceremony, we can see the old view 
of royalty under criticism. (II, 136, 211). If the 
mediaeval idea of kingship has lost meaning, then 
ceremony is left without significance; if the king is no 
longer divine, then it requires no exorcism to secure his 
benign influence. It is the sense of intellectual power 
which gives the laugh to the grim irony of arbitrary 
kingship as a vicious element in the state. For example, 
the mediaeval king had no clear conception of the true 
end for which cities as an institution existed. (II, 210). 

In this consciousness which is dawning, of kings and 
their ways, the glory of war brings with it the question. 
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''To what does it all tend?" (II. 353). But the glory of 
fighting- has passed into the glory of gain: commerce offers 
situations of personal encounter no less than war. (II, 
363, 394, 400, 408, 421). The necessity of commerce and 
fair faced league is after all the strong point in the 
people's attitude, because it substitutes a real ideal for 
one now abstract and outgrown. Ultimately we are 
forced to say that the readiness of the kings to accept the 
terms offered by the people, shows the former to be ruled 
by the latter. (II, 420). So unthinkable is such a 
situation that it is well described as **Mad world! mad 
kings! mad composition!" (II, 567). Yet its very mad- 
ness is the key to the situation, since the dramatist is 
able to state the problem in terms of the new madness 
which now rules society, dl, 579, III, 379). 

Another problem in the drama merits attention, 
namely, what must we infer from the relation of king and 
pope? The opposition of church and state, pope and king, 
is not significant as to which shall be the supreme power; 
but it is significant rather, as giving rise to questions 
apparently insoluble, and provocative of intellectual 
disaster. King John finds himself in a situtation in which 
his divine and royal authority avail nothing. No matter 
how he moves he cannot be rid of entangling relations 
with his fellows: relations through which there is no way 
out, and by which his purposes are defeated. It all rests 
on the fact that King John completely misunderstands 
his own situation as king and the end for which society 
exists. 

The relations of life are so interwoven that their verv 
complexity necessarily involves the individual in inexpli- 
cable situations. To represent the real tragedy we have 
only to oppose the enthusiasm of the Renaissance spirit 
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